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CONVERSION  FACTORS,  US  CUSTOMARY  TO  METRIC  (SI) 
UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT 


US  customary  units  of  measurement  used  in  this  report  can  be  converted  to 
metric  (SI)  units  as  follows: 


_ Multiply _ 

feet 

miles  (U.  S.  statute) 


_ _ 

0.3048 

1.609347 


To  Obtain 
metres 
kilometres 


KEY  INDICATORS  OF  RECREATION  USE  FOR  1983,  PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS 


PART  I :  INTRODUCTION 


1.  The  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recorded  over  480  million  recreation 
days  of  use  at  its  more  than  440  projects  in  1982.  Given  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  visitation,  little  is  known  about  the  attributes  that  affect  visitor 
decisions  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  a  project,  recreation  area,  or 
specific  site.  Such  information  could  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it 
could  be  used  to  better  manage  distribution  of  use.  For  example,  modifica¬ 
tions  might  be  made  to  a  low  use  site,  such  as  improving  the  view  or  providing 
vegetative  buffering,  that  would  encourage  increased  use  of  the  site.  Second, 
knowing  which  attributes  are  most  important  to  a  particular  group  could 
greatly  improve  planning  and  design  of  future  sites,  areas,  and  projects. 
Third,  indicator  data  could  be  used  to  minimize  adverse  visitor  impacts  when 
closing  or  consolidating  sites  or  areas.  Finally,  the  data  could  be  used  to 
develop  equitable  user  fees.  Sites  or  areas  with  a  greater  number  of  desired 
attributes  would  be  valued  higher  than  those  with  fewer  desired  attributes. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  visitor  preferences  represent  only  one  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Corps'  ability  or  responsibility  to  provide  recreation 
facilities.  Any  of  the  possibilities  listed  above  must  be  examined  in  light 
of  management,  manpower,  and  budget  opportunities  and  constraints. 


Objectives 


2.  A  study  was  initiated  by  the  US  Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment 

Station  (WES)  in  1982  to  determine  these  attributes  at  Corps  water  resources 

projects.  Three  primary  objectives  were  established  for  the  study: 

a.  Identify  indicators  of  recreation  use  patterns. 

b^  Develop  techniques  for  collecting  data  on  these  indicators. 

jc.  Develop  guidelines  for  using  indicators  to  predict  and  manage  use 
patterns. 


While  this  study  is  applicable  to  both  day  use  and  camping  areas,  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  camping  areas  due  to  the  larger  investment  required  to  provide 
such  facilities.  The  study  addressed  indicators  for  both  site  and  recreation 
area  use. 

3.  A  total  of  27  recreation  areas  at  six  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  were 
selected  for  the  study  (Figure  1).  However,  Lake  Barkley  was  excluded  from 
this  report  because  a  portion  of  the  data  was  not  received  in  time  for  analy¬ 
sis.  Lake  Barkley  will  be  included  in  future  analyses  for  an  instructional 
report  on  how  to  determine  and  use  key  indicators  at  other  projects. 
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Figure  1.  Lakes  and  recreation  areas  in  the  study 

4.  Both  revealed  and  stated  preferences  for  various  attributes  were 
examined  in  this  study.  Revealed  preferences  were  obtained  from  two  data 
sources  and  were  considered  the  primary  data  base  for  the  study.  Stated 
preference  data  were  obtained  through  interviews  at  the  same  lakes  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  validity  check  on  the  revealed  preferences. 

5.  This  report  presents  the  technical  findings  from  data  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1983  and  is  divided  into  four  major  sections:  Introduction, 


Revealed  Preferences,  Stated  Preferences,  and  Discussion.  A  subsequent  report 
will  address  a  methodology  for  determining  project-specific  indicators  and  how 
to  use  these  data  to  predict  use  patterns. 


Literature  Review 


6.  Two  separate  literature  reviews  were  conducted:  one  for  the  site 
level,  and  one  for  the  project/area  level.  The  site  level  review  produced  a 
minimum  number  of  applicable  sources,  most  of  which  were  completed  in  the 
early  1970's  and  identified  a  wide  range  of  attributes.  Van  Horne  (1976)  used 
distance  to  lake,  distance  to  sanitary  facility,  and  slope  to  determine  user 
preferences  for  campsites.  Additionally,  he  used  pad  type,  offsite  views, 
spatial  buffering,  canopy  type,  and  shade  potential  to  further  describe  these 
preferences.  Lime  (1971)  found  that  the  best  predictors  of  use  distribution 
at  34  campgrounds  in  Superior  National  Forest  (Minnesota)  were:  (a)  fishing 
quality,  (b)  coniferous  trees,  (c)  deep  water  offshore,  (d)  cliffs,  and 

(e)  rock  outcrops.  Lucas  (1970)  discovered  that  the  type  of  water  body  on 
which  the  campground  was  located  influenced  use  patterns.  Cordell  and  James 
(1972)  studied  visitors  to  a  Southern  Appalachian  campground.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  for  determining  use  were  location  of  the  comfort  station 
and  water  hydrant  with  respect  to  the  site,  amount  of  shading,  and  amount  of 
understory  vegetation.  Canoeists  showed  a  strong  preference  for  islands  and 
campsites  in  pine  stands  in  a  study  by  Frissell  and  Duncan  (1963).  Distance 
and  vegetative  screening  between  adjacent  sites  were  important  factors  for 
visitor  satisfaction  in  a  study  by  Foster  and  Jackson  (1979)  on  Alberta  camp¬ 
grounds.  Shafer  and  Burke  (1965)  measured  visitor  preferences  for  beaches, 
fireplaces,  sanitary  facilities,  and  spacing  between  sites. 

7.  Tate  and  Hammitt  (1983)  prepared  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
project/area  level  indicators  as  a  part  of  this  study.  The  most  relevant  of 
these  sources  were  later  reviewed  for  key  factors  that  influence  selection  of 
recreation  areas  and  projects  and  for  methodologies  that  might  be  adapted  to 
this  study.  Based  on  the  literature  review,  Tate  and  Hammitt  concluded  that 
an  understanding  of  recreation  use  patterns  requires  a  careful  assessment  of 
what  visitors  say  they  want  in  addition  to  what  they  actually  use,  an 


awareness  of  trends,  and  a  knowledge  of  other  areas  that  can  serve  the  needs 
of  the  visitor. 


Key  Terms 


8.  Key  terms  used  in  this  report  are  defined  below: 

a_.  Attributes  -  All  physical  and  man-made  characteristics  of  a  site 
or  recreation  area  that  might  influence  a  visitor  to  select  that 
site  or  area.  Attributes  are  synonymous  with  factors  and 
amenities . 

Id.  Indicators  -  Those  attributes  of  a  site  or  recreation  area  that 
were  statistically  related  to  visitor  choice  in  this  study. 

£.  Key  Indicators  -  Those  indicators  that  are  highly  significant  and 
explain  the  greatest  amount  of  variance  at  a  particular  site  or 
recreation  area. 

cL  SMSA  -  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

Variables  -  Attributes  or  indicators  when  used  in  a  regression 
equation. 


PART  II:  REVEALED  PREFERENCES 


Methods 


9.  Two  data  sets  were  combined  into  a  larger  data  base  to  analyze 
revealed  preferences.  The  first  data  set  provided  information  on  camper  use 
of  specific  campsites  and  recreation  areas  within  the  five  projects.  These 
data  are  part  of  the  Campground  Receipt  Study  (CRS).*  The  other  data  set 
included  information  on  campsite  and  recreation  area  attributes.  The  two  data 
sets  were  combined  to  conduct  multiple  regression  analyses  with  user  behavior 
as  the  dependent  variable  and  campsite  attributes  as  the  independent 
variables. 

10.  The  CRS  data  set  provided  the  information  for  the  dependent 
variable.  It  gave  a  census  of  site  occupation  from  1  June  to  1  September  for 
all  fee  campsites.  Besides  containing  information  on  nights  spent  at  specific 
campsites,  information  was  also  included  on  camping  and  recreational  equipment 
used. 

11.  Campers  were  partitioned  into  types  based  on  their  camping  equipment 
and  presence  or  absence  of  a  boat.  After  trying  several  approaches  for 
grouping  the  campers  into  types,  six  camping  types  emerged.  Table  1  lists  the 
six  types  and  the  number  of  nights  occupied  by  equipment  type  at  the  five 
lakes  under  study.  When  campers  had  multiple  types  of  camping  equipment,  they 
were  put  into  the  category  of  their  most  developed  type.  For  example,  campers 
with  a  van  and  a  tent  were  placed  in  the  van  category. 

12.  Other  approaches  to  classification  included  separating  campers  with 
prior  visits  to  the  project  from  those  with  no  prior  visits  and  campers  with 
Golden  Age  passports  from  those  without.  However,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  preferences  of  these  groups  and  those  shown  in 
Table  1.  Nights  occupied  were  summed  for  each  campsite  by  equipment  type. 

13.  The  analysis  of  campsite  attributes  consisted  of  running  stepwise 
regressions  for  each  camping  type  at  each  lake.  Analysis  was  not  undertaken 


*  The  CRS  is  an  ongoing  study  being  conducted  by  WES.  Data  from  this  study 
are  collected  from  registration  records  in  fee  campgrounds  at  15  Corps 
projects  (presently)  and  used  as  the  baseline  for  a  number  of  research 
projects.  The  data  are  also  used  to  produce  a  yearly  report  on  trends  in 
equipment  types,  origin  of  use,  etc. 


Table  1 

Number  of  Nights  Camping  By  Camper  Type  At  Selected  Lakes 


Camper  Type 


Tenters  with  boat 

Tenters  without 
boat 

Pop-up  trailer, 
pickup  camper, 
and/or  van  with 
boat 

Pop-up  trailer, 
pickup  camper, 
and/or  van 
without  boat 

Travel  trailer 
and/or  motor 
home  with  boat 

Travel  trailer 
and/or  motor 
home  without 


_ Lake _ 

Hartwell  Milford  Nolin  Somerville  West  Point  All  Lakes 


for  all  campers  collectively  because  the  preferences  of  tenters  differed 
significantly  from  those  of  nontenters,  causing  the  regression  results  to  vary 
with  the  proportion  of  tenters  to  nontenters.  Table  2  shows  the  results  of  an 
intercorrelation  matrix  run  for  West  Point  Lake  to  discern  this  degree  of 
independence  in  the  preferences  of  the  six  camper  types.  Note  that  9  of  the 
15  correlations  are  not  significant.  The  strongest  correlation  was  between 
tenters  with  a  boat  and  tenters  without  a  boat.  When  squared,  however,  the 
common  variance  between  these  two  was  less  than  6  percent.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  there  were  six  distinct  camper  types. 

14.  Data  on  the  independent  variables  for  both  the  campsite  and  recrea¬ 
tion  area  portions  of  the  study  were  obtained  using  the  forms  shown  in 
Appendix  A.  The  independent  variables  were  selected  based  on  a  review  of  the 
literature,  observation,  and  field  testing.  Furthermore,  degree  of  objectiv¬ 
ity  and  applicability  to  potential  field  use  played  a  role  in  the  choice  of 


Table  2 

Pearson  Correlations  For  Campsite  Occupancy  Among  Camper  Types  At 

West  Point  Lake 


Camper  Type 

Tenters 

With 

Boat 

Tenters 

Without 

Boat 

Pop-up , 
Pickup , 
Van  With 
Boat 

Pop-up , 
Pickup , 
Van  With¬ 
out  Boat 

Travel 
Trailer 
and/or 
Motor  Home 
With  Boat 

Tenters  with 
boat 

1.00 

0.241* 

0.099 

0.058 

-0.162 

Tenters  with¬ 
out  boat 

1.00 

-0.022 

-0. 108 

-0.028 

Pop-up,  pick¬ 
up  ,  van 
with  boat 

1.00 

0.206* 

0.196* 

Pop-up,  pick¬ 
up  ,  van 
without 
boat 

1.00 

0.047 

Travel 

1.00 

trailer 
and/or 
motor 
home  with 
boat 

Travel 

trailer 

and/or 

motor 

home  with¬ 
out  boat 


i 


Travel 
Trailer 
and/or 
Motor  Home 
Without  Boat 

-0.076 

-0.192 

0.204* 

0.189 


0.226* 


1.00 


*  Positively  correlated  and  significant  at  alpha  =  0.05 


attributes  to  study.  Of  the  total  attributes  on  which  data  were  collected, 
the  following  were  selected  for  analysis: 


Site  Level 

Area  Level 

Utilities 

Day  use 

Impact  pad 

Distance  to  SMSA 

Tent  pad 

Signage 

Back-in  pad 

Camping  fees 

Pull-out  pad 

Number  of  campsites 

Pull-through  pad 

Water  flush  toilets 

Table  cover 

Vault  toilets 

Erosion 

Other  toilets 

Slope 

All  toilets  combined 

Lake  view 

Showers 

Land  view 

Dump  station 

Spatial  buffer 

Playground 

Vegetative  buffer 

Boat  lanes 

Topographic  buffer 

Shade 

Canopy 

Campsite  utilities 

Shade  potential 

Understory 

Distance  to  lake 

Distance  to  sanitary 

facility 


Type  of  sanitary  facility 

Lines  of  obstacles  to 
lake 

Lines  of  obstacles  to 
sanitary  facility 

Operational  definitions  of  these  attributes  and  ranges  of  values  at  the  five 
study  lakes  are  contained  in  Appendix  B. 

15.  Data  were  collected  on  these  attributes  by  two  researchers  at  all  27 
recreation  areas  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  degree  of  reliability  between 
observers  recording  field  data  onsite  and  area  attributes  was  continuously 
checked  at  each  project.  The  reliability  results  were  very  high;  each 
observer  scored  the  attributes  of  a  particular  site  or  area  in  essentially  the 


same  manner. 


16.  Identifying  the  campsite  attributes  preferred  by  campers  at  Corps 
facilities  required  a  two-stage  statistical  procedure.  The  procedure  adopted 
was  outlined  by  Field  and  Armenakis  (1974)  and  employed  in  leisure  research  by 
Snepenger  (1982)  and  Snepenger  and  Crompton  (1984).  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
analysis,  several  hundred  inferential  statistical  models  were  undertaken  to 
evaluate  the  predictive  validity  of  the  22  campsite  attributes.  Appendix  C 
contains  additional  discussion  on  the  reasons  for  selecting  this  statistical 
procedure  for  the  study. 

17.  The  stepwise  regression  technique  contained  in  the  Statistical 
Analysis  System  (SAS)  was  used.  An  alpha  level  of  0.05*  was  adopted  for  both 
entry  and  exit  critical  values,  thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  weak  variables 
entering  the  equations.  This  alpha  level  was  used  for  all  statistical  proce¬ 
dures  throughout  the  study.  Replications  of  the  same  models  were  conducted 
for  each  of  the  five  sample  projects.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  meaningful 
variables  to  emerge  from  the  campsite  preference  analysis  by  incorporating 
external  validity  to  the  study. 

18.  To  discern  which  attributes  contributed  to  campsite  selection,  a 
total  of  330  separate  stepwise  regressions  were  run.  First,  separate  regres¬ 
sions  were  run  across  each  of  the  six  camper  types  and  23  recreation  areas 
within  the  five  study  areas.  These  138  (23  *  6)  models  indicated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  utilities  in  making  a  site  selection.  To  understand  how  other  attri¬ 
butes  contributed  to  campsite  selection  once  the  utility/no  utility  decision 
had  been  made,  two  other  sets  of  regressions  were  run.  The  first  set  of 
regressions  attempted  to  determine  those  campsite  attributes  used  by  campers 
at  sites  without  utilities.  This  analysis  consisted  of  120  regression  equa¬ 
tion  (6  camper  types  *  20  recreation  areas  that  contained  campsites  without 
utilities) . 

19.  A  simlllar  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  how  campers  select  a 
site  from  among  those  with  utilities.  There  were  12  recreation  areas  contain¬ 
ing  sites  with  utilities,  resulting  in  72  (6  *  1 2)  regressions  in  this  analy¬ 
sis.  The  regression  equations  excluded  utilities  as  a  variable  (in  effect, 
they  were  held  constant  as  they  were  assumed  to  be  the  most  important 

*  An  alpha  level  of  0.05  indicates  that  there  is  a  risk  of  reaching  a  false 
conclusion  5  out  of  100  times. 


selection  attribute).  All  campsites  without  utilities  were  also  excluded  from 
this  analysis. 

20.  After  the  stepwise  regression  models  were  run,  each  of  the  22  vari¬ 
ables  was  then  evaluated  across  all  projects.  This  second  stage  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  presented  a  methodological  problem.  The  use  of  multiple  tests  of  signifi¬ 
cance  may  lead  to  the  wrong  conclusions  because  they  may  suggest  that  an 
attribute  is  an  important  predictor,  when  in  fact  the  results  are  simply  due 
to  the  number  of  tests  run.* 

21.  Following  the  analysis  of  campsite  preferences,  preferences  were 
analyzed  at  the  recreation  area  level  for  the  same  five  lakes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  unit  of  analysis  shifted  from  the  site  to  the  recreation  area, 
resulting  in  a  very  small  sample  size  (Hartwell  had  seven  areas;  Milford, 
three;  Nolin,  three;  Somerville,  four;  and  West  Point,  four).  Given  these 
small  samples,  only  bivariate  models  were  tested  using  Pearson  correlations. 
The  total  number  of  nights  the  area  was  occupied  was  used  as  the  dependent 
variable  while  the  recreation  area  factors  listed  in  paragraph  14  were  used  as 
the  independent  variables.  The  camper  classification  used  for  the  site  analy¬ 
sis  was  also  used  for  the  area  analysis. 

22.  A  two-stage  analysis  procedure  was  again  used  for  the  area  analysis. 
The  first  stage  consisted  of  450  simple  correlations  (5  lakes  *  6  camping 


*  Under  conditions  of  repeated  tests  of  significance,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  number  of  "significant"  items  is  sufficiently  large 
enough  to  indicate  a  nonchance  occurrence.  An  upper  bound  on  the  estimates 
of  the  experiment-wise  error  rate  can  be  calculated  by  the  following 
formula: 


Experiment-wise  error  rate 


1  -  (1  -  a)k 


(1) 


where 


a  =  the  level  of  significance 
k  »  the  number  of  tests  of  significance 

As  the  equation  shows,  the  probability  of  finding  variables  related  to  camp¬ 
site  selection  increases  as  the  number  of  independent  significance  tests  in¬ 
creases.  The  method  presented  by  Field  and  Armenakis  (1974)  provided  an 
upper  bound  for  the  experiment-wise  error  rate.  Their  multiple  test  of 
significance  procedure  compares  the  observed  number  of  significant  findings 
for  an  attribute  with  the  probability  distribution  based  on  chance.  It 
provided  an  objective  means  for  analyzing  the  results  for  each  camping 
factor. 


types  x  15  area  attributes)  to  discern  significant  relationships.  In  the 
second  stage  of  the  procedure,  a  multiple  test  of  significance  was  used  as  the 
criterion  to  determine  when  an  attribute  was  related  to  recreation  area  selec¬ 
tion  across  the  five  lakes.  For  an  attribute  to  the  significantly  related, 
two  or  more  of  the  five  correlations  (one  for  each  lake)  had  to  be 
significant. 


Results 


23.  The  results  of  the  330  regression  equations  are  recorded  in  the 
15  figures  in  Appendix  D.  Table  3  highlights  the  findings  from  Figures  D1-D5 
on  preferences  for  campsites  when  all  sites  are  considered  simultaneously 
(i.e.,  those  with  and  without  utilities).  The  number  of  times  a  variable  is 
significant  within  a  regression  across  the  five  projects  is  displayed  by 
camper  type.  For  example,  tenters  with  a  boat  were  significantly  influenced 
by  the  utilities  variable  in  six  of  the  equations. 


Table  3 

Number  of  Times  a  Variable  Was  Significant  for  All  Campsites 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


CAMPER  TYPE 


TENTERS 

WITH 

BOATS 


POP-UP-PlCKUP-VAN 

WITH 

BOATS 


POP- UP-PICK  UP- VAN 
WITHOUT 
BOATS 


MOTOR  HOME-TRAVEL  TRAILER 
WITH 
BOATS 


MOTOR  HOME-TRAVEL  TRAILER 
I  WITHOUT 

BOATS 
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24.  Tables  4  and  5  summarize  the  preferences  for  the  factors  when  only 
campsites  without  utilities  and  campsites  with  utilities,  respectively,  are 
considered.  They  are  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  3. 


m 

Table  4 

Number  of  Times  a  Variable  Was  Significant 

• 

for  Campsites  Without  Utilities 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


WITH 

BOATS 

MOTOR  HOME-TRAVEL  TRAILER 
WITHOUT 
BOATS 
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Table  5 

Number  of  Times  a  Variable  Was  Significant 
for  Campsites  With  Utilities 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


TENTERS 

WITH 

BOATS 


TENTERS 

WITHOUT 

BOATS 


POP- UP -PICKUP- VAN 
WITH 
BOATS 


POP-UP-PICKUP-VAN 

WITHOUT  _ _ 

_ BOATS _ _  ___ 

MOTOR  HOME-TRAVEL  TRAILER  JL 
WITH  _ 

_ BOATS _ _ 

MOTOR  HOME  TRAVE L  TRAILER  J_ 
WITHOUT 
BOATS 


IDDO 


•  SIGNIFICANT  US'N< 


25.  Revealed  preferences  for  campsite  attributes  are  listed  for  all 
campsites,  campsites  without  utilities,  and  campsites  with  utilities.  All  six 
camper  types  utilized  multiple  attributes  In  making  a  campsite  selection  with 
campsite  amenities,  physical  environment,  and  sanitary  facilities  all  playing 
a  role.  Tenters  with  a  boat  prefer  sites  without  utilities  that  have  a  view 
of  the  lake,  shade,  canopy,  and  are  relatively  close  to  the  lake.  Further¬ 
more,  they  prefer  more  highly  developed  sanitary  facilities,  which  are  close 
to  the  campsite,  and  have  no  obstructions  between  the  campsite  and  the  sani¬ 
tary  facility.  Tenters  without  a  boat  are  attracted  to  sites  without  utili¬ 
ties  that  have  a  view  of  the  lake,  back-in  pad,  more  highly  developed  sanitary 
facilities  close  to  the  site,  shade,  canopy,  and  clear  lines  of  access  to  the 
sanitary  facilities.  Campers  with  boats  and  pop-ups,  pickups,  or  vans  want 
utilities,  a  view  of  the  lake,  shade,  canopy,  more  highly  developed  sanitary 
facilities  close  to  the  site,  few  obstructions  between  the  site  and  the  sani¬ 
tary  facilities,  and  closeness  to  the  lake.  Those  campers  with  pop-up,  pickup, 
or  van  camping  equipment  but  without  a  boat  want  sites  with  the  same  attributes 
that  are  not  as  close  to  the  lake. 

26.  Table  6  shows  the  results  of  the  recreation  area  analysis.  Recrea¬ 
tion  area  occupancy  among  tenters  with  a  boat  was  directly  correlated  with  the 
number  of  campsites  and  sanitary  facilities  in  the  recreation  area.  Tenters 
without  a  boat  selected  recreation  areas  with  more  campsites,  vault  toilets, 
showers,  and  campsite  utilities.  In  contrast,  pop-up  trailer,  pickup,  and  van 
campers  with  or  without  boats  appeared  to  be  less  discriminating  in  their 
choice  of  recreation  areas.  The  only  attribute  significant  to  this  group  was 
the  "all  types  of  toilets"  variable.  Travel  trailer  and  motor  home  campers 
with  a  boat  preferred  recreation  areas  with  more  showers  and  with  campsite 
utilities.  There  were  no  significant  attributes  for  those  campers  using 
travel  trailers  or  motor  homes  who  did  not  have  a  boat. 

27.  As  a  whole,  the  findings  suggest  that  Corps  campers  select  among 
recreation  areas  based  on  the  number  of  campsites,  type  and  quantity  of  sani¬ 
tary  facilities,  number  of  showers,  and  presence  of  campsite  utilities. 
Attributes  which  do  not  appear  to  play  a  role  in  recreation  area  selection 
include  the  presence  of  a  day  use  area,  signage,  fees,  presence  of  a  dump  sta¬ 
tion,  number  of  boat  lanes,  amount  of  shade,  and  presence  of  a  playground. 


Table  6 

Number  of  Times  an  Attribute  Was  Significant 
at  Recreation  Areas 


i 


PART  III:  STATED  PREFERENCES 


Methods 


28.  Data  on  visitor  (stated)  preferences  were  collected  via  a  question¬ 
naire  (Appendix  E) .  It  was  administered  during  the  summer  of  1983  to  visitors 
at  the  same  six  study  sites  used  for  the  revealed  preferences.  The  survey 
period  was  divided  into  twelve  1-week  segments.  Surveys  were  conducted  at 
each  study  site  for  I  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer  and  for 

1  week  during  the  second  half. 

29.  Questionnaires  were  administered  by  contacting  recreation  area 
visitors  at  their  campsite,  briefly  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire 
and  details  on  its  completion,  and  requesting  that  one  of  the  adult  campers 
complete  the  questionnaire.  Each  camper  was  told  that  one  of  the  survey 
personnel  would  return  to  the  campsite  in  a  short  time  to  answer  any  questions 
and  to  pick  up  the  survey  form.  A  summary  of  the  number  of  campers  who  com¬ 
pleted  surveys  and  the  response  rates  at  each  study  site  is  shown  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Respondents  and  Response  Rates  by  Study  Sites 


Absolute 

Relative 

Response 

Reservoir 

Frequency 

Frequency,  % 

Rate,  % 

Milford 

136 

8.6 

79 

Hartwell 

310 

19.7 

74 

West  Point 

240 

15.2 

75 

Barkley 

238 

15.1 

85 

Nolin 

269 

17.1 

73 

Somerville 

383 

24.3 

81_ 

1576 

100.0 

79 

30.  Data  collected  on  the  camper  questionnaire  were  coded  into  a  com¬ 
puter  file  for  analysis.  The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  compile  a  fre¬ 
quency  distribution  of  response  for  each  questionnaire  item.  Frequency  counts 
were  completed  for  campers  at  all  study  sites  combined,  then  completed  for 


campers  at  each  study  site  in  order  to  better  determine  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  in  response  patterns  between  study  sites. 

Results 


31.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  campers  were  found  to  have  arrived 
at  their  campsites  in  the  afternoon  or  night,  while  32  percent  arrived  in  the 
morning.  Almost  81  percent  of  the  visitors  lived  within  100  miles*  of  the 
recreation  area  they  were  in,  while  19  percent  lived  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  area.  Since  a  100-mile  drive  takes  about  2  hr  to  complete,  this  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  campers  drive  to  a  Corps  recreation  area  after  getting  off  work, 
particularly  for  weekend  outings.  This  also  indicates  that  the  primary  market 
area  for  campgrounds  in  this  study  is  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  project. 

32.  Approximately  86  percent  of  the  1576  survey  respondents  indicated 
that  they  had  made  one  or  more  previous  visits  to  the  lake  where  they  were 
surveyed.  When  visitors  were  asked  if  the  site  that  they  occupied  was  their 
first,  second,  or  third  (or  greater)  choice,  47.5  percent  indicated  that  it 
was  their  first  choice,  29.8  percent  said  it  was  their  second  choice,  and 
22.1  percent  said  it  was  their  third  or  greater  choice.  This  indicates  that 
about  half  of  the  campers  were  able  to  get  their  preferred  campsite.  However, 
this  alone  does  r.ot  indicate  how  well  the  site  satisfied  their  expectations 
regarding  services  and  attributes. 

33.  Data  from  this  survey  indicated  that  Corps  campers  are  largely 
family  groups  (38  percent).  An  additional  15  percent  of  the  campers  surveyed 
indicated  they  were  a  group  of  families  and  20.2  percent  said  their  group 
could  best  be  described  as  a  couple.  Only  8.4  percent  indicated  their  group 
could  be  described  as  a  group  of  friends  (Table  8). 

34.  When  campers  were  asked  about  the  principal  types  of  camping  equip¬ 
ment  they  were  using,  it  was  found  that  34.5  percent  were  using  tents.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  campers  used  vans  (6.3  percent)  or  pickups  (8.5  percent).  About 

25.8  percent  used  travel  trailers  on  their  trip  while  motor  homes  were  used  by 

13.8  percent  and  pop-ups  by  11.1  percent  of  the  respondents. 


*  A  table  of  factors  for  converting  US  customary  units  of  measurement  to 
metric  (SI)  is  presented  on  page  3. 
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Table  8 

Frequencies  by  Group  Type 


Absolute 

Relative 

Group  Type 

Frequency 

Frequency,  % 

Alone 

13 

0.8 

Couple 

317 

20.2 

Family 

600 

38.2 

Group  of  families 

236 

15.0 

Group  of  friends 

132 

8.4 

Group  of  families 
and  friends 

236 

15.0 

Organization 

21 

1.3 

Other 

16 

1.0 

TOTAL 

1571 

100.0 

35.  In  the  case  of  multiple  equipment  types  (11.2  percent  of  the 
respondents),  only  the  first  response  (in  order  of  appearance  on  the 
questionnaire  -  van,  tent,  travel  trailer,  motor  home,  pop-up,  pickup)  was 
recorded.  This  could  have  biased  the  results  in  the  favor  or  the  first  three 
categories.  However,  this  bias  would  be  very  small  due  to  the  small  number  of 
cases.  Table  9  shows  the  frequencies  by  equipment  type. 

Table  9 

Frequencies  by  Equipment  Type 


Equipment 

Type 

Van 

Tent 

Travel  trailer 
Motor  home 
Pop-up 
Pickup 


Absolute 

Relative 

Frequency 

Frequency,  % 

98 

6.3 

539 

34.5 

404 

25.8 

215 

13.8 

174 

11.1 

133 

8.5 

1563 

100.0 

TOTAL 


36.  Campers  were  asked  if  this  lake  was  the  main  destination  of  their 
trip;  more  than  93  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  it  was.  The  mean 
length  of  stay  was  found  to  be  4.5  nights  with  2  nights  being  the  most 
frequent  response.  The  two  types  of  trips  most  frequently  identified  were 
weekend  outings  and  vacations. 

37.  A  series  of  questions  was  presented  to  assess  preferences  related  to 
the  site.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  select  no  more  than  nine  attributes 
which  he/she  felt  were  most  important  in  the  decision  to  choose  this  site. 

From  this  list,  the  respondent  then  identified  the  five  most  important  and 
ranked  them  in  order  of  importance.  These  attributes  were  then  scored  from  1 
to  5,  with  1  being  the  least  important  and  5  being  the  most  important.  Data 
on  recreation  area  choice  was  scored  in  the  same  manner. 

38.  The  results  of  the  campsite  selection  analysis  are  shown  in 
Tables  10  and  11.  Table  10  shows  frequency  counts  for  the  original  list  of 
nine  attributes  important  in  site  selection.  The  most  important  attributes 
were  distance  to  lake  (66.4  percent),  convenience  of  site  to  lake  (55.9  per¬ 
cent),  and  shadiness  of  site  (51.9  percent).  The  ability  to  keep  watch  on 


Table  10 

Frequency  Counts,  Site  Selection  Attributes 


Rank 

Factor 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 
Frequency,  % 

1 

Distance  to  lake 

1047 

66.4 

2 

Site  is  convenient  to  lake 

882 

55.9 

3 

Site  is  shady 

813 

51.9 

4 

Can  watch  boat  from  site 

736 

46.7 

5 

Scenic  view  of  lake  from  site 

651 

41.3 

6 

Site  is  flat  or  gently  sloped 

635 

40.3 

7 

Spacing  of  sites  and  apparent  privacy 

629 

39.9 

8 

Site  is  located  right  on  lake 

562 

35.6 

9 

Additional  parking  for  other  cars/trailers 

551 

34.9 

10 

Distance  to  restroom 

459 

29. 1 

11 

Site  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of 

459 

29. 1 

12 

Site  is  convenient  to  restroom 

358 

22.7 

Table  11 

Importance  Scores  for  Site  Attributes 


b  Rank 

Factor 

Frequency 

'  • 

1  i 

Distance  to  lake 

2099 

2 

Site  is  shady 

1866 

■  3 

Walk-in  campsite,  no  parking  on  site 

1798 

*  •  * 

1 

Spacing  of  sites  and  apparent  privacy 

1359 

• 

5 

Site  convenient  to  lake 

1251 

6 

Site  is  flat  or  gently  sloped 

1124 

7 

Site  is  located  right  on  lake 

1122 

8 

Scenic  view  of  lake  from  site 

889 

• 

9 

Distance  to  a  restroom 

771 

10 

Site  is  convenient  to  a  restroom 

632 

11 

Additional  parking  for  more  cars/trailers 

624 

-  12 

« 

Site  is  easy  to  get  into  or  out  of 

608 

V 

• 

their  boat  from  the  site  was  important  to  46.7  percent  of  the  respondents. 
Other  attributes  which  rated  high  included  a  scenic  view  of  the  lake  from  the 

site,  the  topography  of  the  site,  spacing  of  sites,  location  of  site  in 

relation  to  the  waterfront,  and  availability  of  parking  spaces  for  additional 
cars  and  boat  trailers.  A  shady  site  which  was  convenient  to  the  lake  and 
reasonably  spaced  from  other  sites  was  most  preferred. 

39.  Table  11  shows  rank  orderings  based  on  order  of  importance  of  the 
site  attributes.  Distance  of  the  site  from  the  lake  and  shadiness  of  the  site 
scored  very  high  in  both  frequency  counts  and  importance  scores,  as  shown  in 
both  tables. 

40.  Frequency  counts  of  responses  to  recreation  area  selection  attri¬ 
butes  are  shown  in  Table  12.  Over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the 

most  important  attributes  are  availability  of  shade  (55.7  percent)  and  access 
to  primary  activity  (53.0  percent).  Other  attributes  of  importance  included 
good  maintenance  (43.6  percent),  and  availability  of  showers  (43.6  percent). 
Electric  and  water  hookups  also  rated  high  in  importance,  as  did  type  of 
restroom,  water  quality,  and  previous  visits  to  the  recreation  area. 

41.  Rank  orderings  based  on  the  scoring  techniques  previously  described 
are  shown  in  Table  13. 
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Table  12 

Frequency  Counts,  Recreation  Area  Selection  Attributes 


Rank 

Factor 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 
Frequency,  % 

1 

Availability  of  shade 

878 

55.7 

2 

Access  to  primary  activity 

836 

55.0 

3 

Showers  available  in  recreation  area 

687 

43.6 

• 

4 

Area  well  maintained 

687 

43.6 

5 

Electric  hookups  available 

601 

38. 1 

6 

Water  hookups  available 

520 

33.0 

7 

Type  of  restrooms 

462 

29.3 

• 

8 

Shallow  water  close  to  shore 

445 

28.2 

9 

Past  visits  to  recreation  area 

423 

26.8 

10 

Clear  water  close  to  area 

408 

25.9 

11 

Closer  to  home  than  other  areas  on  lake 

384 

24.4 

• 

12 

Scenic  qualities  of  area 

381 

24.2 

13 

Swimming  beach  available 

354 

22.4 

14 

Gate  attendant 

349 

22.1 

I 


I 
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Table  13 

Importance  Scores  for  Recreation  Area  Attributes 


Rank 

Factor 

Score 

1 

Electric  hookups  available 

2218 

2 

Showers  available  in  recreation  area 

1468 

3 

Area  accessible  to  primary  activity 

1409 

4 

Water  hookups  available 

1340 

5 

Area  is  well  maintained 

1261 

6 

Availability  of  shade 

1036 

7 

Type  of  restrooms 

1006 

8 

Closer  to  home  than  other  areas  on  lake 

877 

9 

Good  enforcement  of  rules 

766 

10 

Security  of  recreation  area 

702 

11 

Gate  attendant 

618 

12 

Good  launch  ramp  nearby 

563 

13 

Area  easy  to  get  to  from  main  roads 

531 
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PART  IV:  DISCUSSION 


42.  The  analysis  of  revealed  preferences  indicated  that  all  camper  types 
were  consistently  influenced  in  their  campsite  choice  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  utilities,  view  of  the  lake,  shade,  canopy,  and  the  quality  and 
closeness  of  sanitary  facilities  without  obstacles.  Secondarily,  back-in  pads, 
closeness  to  lake,  impact  pads,  and  vegetative  buffer  influenced  campsite  pre¬ 
ference  for  some  camper  types.  These  revealed  preferences  were  verified  by 
the  findings  in  the  stated  preference  analysis  in  that  many  of  the  same  factors 
were  shown  to  be  important  and  were  similarly  ranked.  However,  the  same  degree 
of  agreement  did  not  exist  between  the  revealed  and  stated  preferences  at  the 
recreation  area  level.  This  could  be  due  in  part  to  the  very  small  sample 
size  for  the  revealed  preferences.  It  could  also  result  from  the  problem  of 
multicolinearity.  The  independent  variables  in  many  cases  appear  to  co-vary. 
For  example,  a  developed  campground  might  have  utilities,  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  sanitary  facilities,  showers,  and  various  types  of  campsite  pads.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  relative  importance  of  these  attributes  in  campsite  selection  was 
difficult  to  measure  because  attributes  often  come  as  a  package.  Statisti¬ 
cally,  then,  many  variables  did  not  show  up  in  the  stepwise  regression  analy¬ 
sis  due  to  multicolinearity  problems. 

43.  The  problem  of  multicolinearity  was  also  complicated  by  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  camper  types.  Since  scale  of  campground  development  is  often 
directly  related  to  the  sophistication  of  camping  equipment  used,  the  amount 
of  variance  available  for  the  regression  analysis  is  reduced.  The  findings  in 
Table  6  are  indicative  of  this  problem.  When  campsites  with  and  without  utili¬ 
ties  were  included  in  the  analysis,  many  more  factors  were  statistically 
significant  than  with  either  the  "with"  or  "without"  utilities  analyses. 
Utilities  appear  to  be  the  most  important  factor  influencing  the  type  and 
amount  of  camping  use.  Many  campers  with  the  more  sophisticated  camping 
equipment  tend  to  select  the  more  developed  sites  (i.e.,  with  utilities).  The 
number  of  sites  they  can  choose  from  is  smaller  and  somewhat  homogeneous  since 
these  sites  are  usually  clustered  within  the  same  location  in  a  recreation 
area.  Note  that  campers  without  a  boat  using  motor  homes  or  travel  trailers 
indicated  no  significant  selection  attributes  among  those  campsites  with 
utilities,  while  tenters  with  a  boat  had  six  significant  campsite  selection 


factors  when  all  campsites  were  included  in  the  analysis.  In  summary,  these 
results  should  be  interpreted  with  some  caution  since  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  multicolinearity  among  the  variables. 

44.  Further  analyses  on  these  indicators  will  be  conducted  for  the  user 
manual.  Only  those  variables  that  were  significant  or  highly  significant  will 
be  included.  Future  analyses  will  be  conducted  to  test  the  predictive  power 
of  the  individual  attributes  and  to  develop  models  for  use  in  field  situa¬ 
tions.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  three  categories  of  attributes  and  their 
respective  models  would  be  useful  to  the  field.  These  include  long-term, 
mid-term,  and  short-term  attributes.  Long-term  attributes  are  those  requiring 
major  allocations  of  time  and  money  and  which  may  be  beyond  the  ability  or 
authority  of  project  personnel  to  implement.  For  example,  a  total  redesign  of 
an  area  might  be  accomplished  to  provide  more  sites  with  better  access  to  the 
lake.  Short-term  attributes  are  those  over  which  project  personnel  would  have 
the  most  control.  These  could  be  manipulated  with  in-house  resources  on  a 
daily  or  seasonal  basis.  For  example,  underbrush  might  be  thinned  to  provide 
more  sites  with  a  view  of  the  lake.  Mid-term  attributes  would  be  those  that 
could  probably  be  modified  by  project  personnel  but  would  take  more  time  and 
capital  to  implement.  Providing  electrical  hookups  to  additional  sites  might 
be  included  in  this  group. 

45.  In  future  analyses,  the  classification  of  camping  types  will  be 
reduced  to  three  since  there  were  few  differences  between  boaters  and  non¬ 
boaters.  Also,  all  campsites  will  be  analyzed  together  rather  than  dividing 
them  into  "with"  and  "without"  utilities  groups.  Very  little  additional 
insight  was  gained  from  this  separation  once  it  was  understood  that  utilities 
are  the  single  most  important  attribute  when  present  on  a  site. 
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APPENDIX  B:  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  RANGES 
OF  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


i 


» 


> 


► 


Campsite  utilities  O-if  no  campsites  at  recreation  area  have 

campsite  utilities  (water  and/or 

electric)  0-1  0-1  0-0 

1-if  some  campsites  at  recreation  area 
have  campsite  utilities 


1.  The  assessment  of  the  relative  merit  of  a  select  set  of  independent 
variables  from  a  larger  set  of  variables  is  a  complex  undertaking  (Keriinger 
and  Pedhazur  1973)  and  results  in  two  opposing  criteria.  The  first  criterion 
states  that  the  model  should  include  as  many  independent  variables  as  possible 
so  that  reliable  fitted  values  can  be  determined.  The  other  criterion  argues 
that  since  the  cost  involved  in  obtaining  information  on  a  large  number  of 
independent  variables  and  subsequently  monitoring  them  is  high,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  identify  an  equation  which  includes  as  few  independent  variables 
as  possible.  The  compromise  solution  between  these  two  criteria  is  usually 
called  variable  selection  or  selecting  the  best  regression  equation. 

2.  When  the  aim  of  the  research  is  the  selection  of  the  salient  vari¬ 
ables  that  account  for  most  of  the  variance  exhibited  by  the  total  set  of 
variables,  then  regression  techniques  are  recommended  (Keriinger  and  Pedhazur 
1973).  Furthermore,  according  to  Draper  and  Smith  (1967) .  stepwise  regression 
is  the  best  variable  selection  procedure  among  the  family  of  regression  tech¬ 
niques.  Stepwise  regression  procedures  are  useful  when  the  researcher  wants 
to  select  from  a  large  set  of  variables  those  variables  which  should  be 
included  in  a  regression  model.  These  procedures  are  most  helpful  for  explora¬ 
tory  analysis  because  they  can  give  insight  into  the  relationships  between  the 
independent  and  dependent  variables.  However,  stepwise  regression  procedures 
are  not  guaranteed  to  give  the  best  model  for  the  data  or  even  the  model  with 
the  largest  R-square  (SAS  Institute,  Inc.  1982). 

3.  Stepwise  regression  techniques  introduce  statistical  control  of  vari¬ 
ables  into  the  study  by  examining  the  variance  of  one  variable  at  a  time  while 
mathematically  holding  all  other  variables  constant.  Statistical  control 
identifies,  isolates,  or  nullifies  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  that  is 
presumably  caused  by  one  or  more  independent  variables  (Keriinger  and  Pedhazur 
1973).  When  using  stepwise  regression  techniques  to  select  variables,  three 
important  issues  need  to  be  considered.  First,  the  data  set  must  include  a 
large  set  of  subjects.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  there  should  be  30  subjects 
per  independent  variable.  In  general,  the  larger  the  sample,  the  more  stable 
the  results  (Keriinger  and  Pedhazur  1973).  In  this  study,  sample  size  Was  not 
a  constraint.  Second,  stepwise  regression  techniques  <ie>l  with  the  intercorre¬ 
lations  of  the  independent  variables  when  weighing  the  partial  correlation 
between  any  independent  variable  and  the  dependent  variable.  This  produces  a 


C3 


common  problem  in  behavioral  research  because  the  independent  variables  are 
usually  correlated,  sometimes  substantially.  Since  several  hundred  models 
were  run,  replication  helped  to  screen  out  those  variables  that  might  appear 
to  have  a  strong  relationship  simply  due  to  the  intercorrelations  and  to 
identify  those  which  consistently  related  to  campsite  selection.  Third,  it 
needs  to  be  clarified  that  stepwise  regression  only  examines  models  that  are 
assumed  to  be  additive.  That  is,  the  dependent  variable  is  determined  by 
Variable  1  plus  Variable  2  and  not  by  Variable  1  times  Variable  2.  The  addi¬ 
tive  assumption  is  characteristic  of  applied  regression  analysis  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  justified  (Lewis-Beck  1979). 


APPENDIX  D:  REGRESSION  TABLES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


Figure  Dl.  Revealed  preferences  for  all  campsites  in  selected  recreation  areas  at 

Hartwell  Lake 


CAMPS R  TYPE 


D6 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


Figure  D6.  Revealed  preferences  for  campsites  without  utilities  at  Hartwell  Lake 


CAMPER  TYPE  RECREATION  R-SQUARE 

AREA  f OR  THE 


Figure  D7.  Revealed  preferences  for  campsites  without  utilities  at  Milford  Lake 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


CAMPFfi  TYPE 


CAMPER  TYPE  RECREATION  R-SQUARE 


Figure  Dll.  Revealed  preferences  for  campsites  with  utilities  at  Milford  Lake 


CAMPER  TYPE  RECREATION  R-SQUARE 

AREA  FOR  THE 

MODEL 


CAMPSITE  ATTRIBUTE 


.  > 


KEY  INDICATORS  SURVEY 


U  Please  indicate  the  zip  code  where  you  live: 


(NOTE:  If  you  do  not  know  your  zip  code,  please  tell  us  the  city  and  state 

where  you  live:  _.TV  _T.TF  , 


2.  How  many  mi les  do  you  live  from  this  park? 


3,  Please  place  an  X  in  each  of  the  boxes  below  which  most  closely  resembles 
the  types  of  camping  equipment  you  are  using  on  this  trip: 


4.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  group  you  are  in  on  this  trip? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 


1  -  you  alone 

2  -  couple 

3  -  family 

4  -  group  of  families 

5  -  group  of  friends 

6  -  group  of  family  and  friends 

7  -  organization,  club,  school  or  church  group,  etc, 

8  -  other  (specify) _ 


5.  Please  write  the  number  of  individuals  sharing  your  campsite  by  age  group  below: 


twelve  and  under 


thirteen  to  twenty 


_twenty-one  to  thirty-four 
_thirty-five  to  sixty-one 
_sixty-tvo  or  over 


i 

Now  we  are  going  co  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  decision  to  cose  to  this 
particular  LAKE. 

6.  Was  this  lake  the  naln  destination  of  your  trip?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 

YES  NO 

7.  How  many  nights  do  you  plan  to  spend  at  this  lake  on  this  trip?  _ nights 

8.  Have  you  ever  visited  this  lake  before?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 

YES  NO 

I 

If  yes,  how  many  visits  to  this  lake  have  you  made 

since  May  1,  1983?  _ _ 

How  many  visits  to  this  lake  did  you  make  last  year?  _ 


Are  there  any  reasons  that  would  cause  you  to  not  visit  this  lake  in  the 
future?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES  NO 

I 

If  yes,  please  list  those  reasons  below  in  order  of 
importance,  with  1  being  the  most  important. 

U) _ 

(2) _ 

(3)  _ 

(4)  _ 

(5)  _ 


When  you  made  the  decision  to  come  to  this  lake,  did  you  consider  going 
to  any  other  lakes?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES  NO 

I 


If  yes,  please  list  those  lakes: 


Why  did  you  choose  to  visit  this  lake  instead  of  the  other(s) 
you  just  listed? _ 


The  next  few  questions  are  simiiiar  to  the  questions  you  just  answered.  However, 
these  are  about  your  decision  to  use  this  particular  PARK  or  RECREATION  AREA  on 
the  lake.  _  . 


13.  Have  you  ever  visited  this  park  before?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


If  ves,  how  many  times  since  May  1,  1983? 
How  many  visits  to  this  park  last  year? 


14.  Please  check  (V)  no  more  than  three  items  in  each  group  below  that  were 

important  in  your  decision  to  visit  this  particular  park  instead  of  another 
park  on  this  lake: 


Clour  t  (CHECK  ONtr  3) 


Clour  II  (CHECK  ONLY  3) 


CIOUT  III  (CHECK  OILY  3) 


Are  there  any  reasons  that  would  cause  you  to  not  visit  this  park  in  the 
future?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES 


11  yes» 


NO 


please  list  those  reasons  below  in  order  of 
importance,  with  1  being  the  most  important. 


(1). 

(2) 

(3) 

(«). 

(5). 


When  you  decided  to  visit  this  park,  did  you  consider  going  to  any  other 
parks  on  this  lake?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES 


NO 


« 

If  yes,  what  other  parks  did  you  consider 


Why  did  you  choose  to  visit  this  park  instead  of  the  other(s) 
you  listed  above? _ 


Are  there  any  reasons  that  would  cause  you  Co  not  select  this  campsite 
in  the  future?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES  NO 

I 

If  yes,  please  list  those  reasons  in  order  of  importance, 
with  1  being  the  most  important  reason. 


(1). 

(2) 

(3). 

(A). 

(5) 


Did  you  consider  any  other  campsite  in  this  park  before  you  selected 
this  one?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


YES  NO 

* 

If  yes,  why  did  you  select  this  campsite  instead  of  the 
others  you  considered  in  this  park? _ 


Would  any  of  the  following  park  features  discourage  you  from  selecting  ANY 
campsite  if  they  occurred  between  that  campsite  and  the  lake? 

(CIRCLE  ONE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  EACH  ITEM) 


Main  park  roads 
Circulation  (campsite)  roads 
Other  campsites 
Cliffs 

Steep  terrain 
Deep  woods 
Gullies 

Marina  or  store 
Other  buildings 
Parking  lot 

Other  (specify) _ 


YES 

NO 

DON' 

T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

’T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

’T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON’ 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

KNOW 

Would  any  of  the  following  park  features  d  i  >  ac*  v\»i  !r.,t  selecting  ANY 

campsite  if  they  occurred  between  tnat  cam;  ^  1 : anu  the  rest  r»,or,i' 

(CIRCLE  ONE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  EACH  lit’:)' 


Main  park,  roads 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

’T 

KNOW 

Circulation  (campsite)  roads 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

’T 

KNOW 

Other  campsites 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

Steep  terrain 

yes 

NO 

DON1 

'T 

KNOW 

Deep  woods 

YES 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

Gullies 

YES 

NO 

DON’ 

’T 

KNOW 

Other  buildings 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

'T 

KNOW 

Other  (specify) 

YES 

NO 

DON1 

-T 

KNOW 

yes 

NO 

DON' 

'T 

KNOW 

THIS  IS  THE  END  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION 


DTIC 


